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Bombs and Markets 


HE noise of a bomb in the middle of the night or 
the sight of a few thousand pounds’ worth of 

damage in the morning and then the funeral of the 
one-in-a-million victim of Hitler’s satanic folly are in 
themselves quite sufficient to occupy the public mind 
for the time being. It 1s not for business men, however, 
to overiook or forget the tragic fact that all this is what 
may be called the surface damage and that, below and 
beyond, other troubles equally pregnant with human 
suffering are growing and developing at a rapid pace. 
The bomb is the noisy part of the business of destruc- 
tion, forced once again upon mankind by the evil 
genius of the Hun, but does not by any means exhaust 
the tale of trouble for which that genius is responsible. 

There are no explosions, flames or debris to mark 
the destruction of markets now proceeding at an ever 
greater pace. Vulgar ignorance is all too prone to 
imagine that the growing of a crop or the making of 
an article is the beginning and end of the civilising 
processes known as trade and industry, and _ that 
elementary error is strengthened by the business of war. 
When the one and only buyer calls for a thousand 
million rounds of ammunition, the natural complica- 
tions of a market for buying and selling are for the 
most part swept away, and when, as now, munitions 
comprise almost everything from petrol to bootlaces 
and from kitchen salvage to foreign exchange, markets, 
as such, cease to function. 

As a simple illustration, consider the case of the 
typical English home of the better class, a house worth, 
a couple of years ago, say eight to ten thousand 
pounds. The value arose from the existence, not of 
the house, but of a sufficient market consisting of people 
able and willing to pay such figures for it.  Hitler’s 
bombs have taken a small discount off that value, but 
the bombs of taxation have done far more damage to 
the market which has probabiy gone for the next few 
cenerations. 

It would be useful to compile a list of the recognised 
markets that have disappeared in recent years, under 
the cloud of preparation for war and the consequent 
srowth of official activity. The London Bill Market 
heads the list, the victim of Reparations, supposed at 
the time to be the instruments of peace and now known 
to be the most powerful of the progenitors of war. The 
only recognised and universally acceptable currency of 
international trade, the Bill on London, of which, 
twenty-five years ago, thousands of millions were 
drawn and accepted annually, has almost ceased to 
exist and trade between the nations has been reduced 


to paltry proportions. The story develops as we get 
nearer to war, for war is the inevitable climax to 
official activity. In recent years one after another of 
the commodity markets has sunk deeper into decay, 
until merchants and dealers have been forced into all 
sorts of limitations of their own, in desperate attempts 
to avoid Most serious of ali, the Money 
Market has become a thing not of value, but of official 
fancies, and lastly we are now’ witnessing the spread 
of the ravages of totalitarian war into the Stock 
xchange itself, 

Manufacturers and tradesmen worried about the 
vagaries of control as applied to commodities in which 
they are interested, should take a glance at Stock 
Exchange prices, to help them to understand what 
bombs can do to markets. Public funds, known as 
gilt-edged and consisting of nothing but credit, stand 
at prices to return 2} to 3} per cent. to the investor. 
Industrial stocks, many of them fully covered by real 
values in land, buildings, plant and stores, are priced 
at figures to give five or six times as great a yield. 
Most disconcerting of all, it will be noticed that the 
departments of industry engaged on government work 
are placed among the cheapest of equity stocks. 
Aviation shares have in some cases lost half their peace- 
time value. In fact the market, so far from reflecting, 
as markets should, the real relative merits of different 
lines, 1s little more than a jumble of anomalies. No 
simple explanation can suffice; the story is a long and 
complicated one. It starts from the cheap money 
policy of the Government and ends up with an 8s. 6d. 
Incorne Tax added to N.D.C. and Exc Profits 
duty. Cheap money was at first advocated as a heip 
to industry, but we have arrived at a position where 
money 1s cheap for the Government and dear for every- 
body else. An industrial undertaking whose securities 
are priced to give a high return will have to pay a 
correspondingly high rate when in due course more 
money is required. In war one expects these things 
and it 1s quite useless to’ complain, but it is important 
to study them and to make quite sure that they do 
arise from war and not from the mania for planning, 
organising and controlling which will remain to worry 
us long after the business of fighting has ceased. In 
the jargon of the pseudo-economics now so fashionable 
the ‘‘ higgling of the market ’’ is a term of abuse. 
The various high-brow alternatives are one by one 
proving themselves to be nothing but the products of 
disordered brains—some of them useful enough in war, 
but all of them instruments of destruction. 


disaster. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Finland’s Nickel for Germany ? 
HE the I, G. Farbenindustrie have 
reached out as far as Petsamo, in the extreme North 
of Finland, according to a report from the Stockholm 
correspondent of The Times. 
of the 


tentacles of 


No doubt any employees 
may have been there 
find the climate pleasanter than that of their Frankfort 


German concern who sent 
headquarters; but, of course, their real object is to gain 
control of the important nickel mines in Northern Finland. 
It is reported that the interests of the ** subsidiary of the 
Mond Nickel Company,’’ Finnish Year Book 
describes as holding a lease of the nickel mines, are in 
danger of passing into the control of the German firm. 
It would seem that Germany is making a tremendous and 
apparently rather effort to strengthen her 
economic ties with Finland, and that the coolness which 
the 


Russian 


which the 


successtul 


arose after 
tated the Finland 
being slowly but surely dispelled. 


German-Soviet agreement, which facili- 


attack on last year, is now 
The nickel ore in the 
Finnish mines would obviously be of tremendous value 
to any combatant state, and the plant was far from being 
irreparably damaged in the Finnish-Soviet war. 


is here, 


There 
opportunity for the 
activities of our Ministry of Economic Warfare to. be set 
In motion, 


one would think, an 


War Chemical Plant in Canada 
RECENT Mr. C. D. Howe, 
Canadian Minister of Munitions and Supply, refers to 
construction work on the extension or creation of plant 


announcement by 


facilities for the manufacture of war material, involving 
the expenditure of a further £2,000,000, approximately. 
Still further plant construction to the extent of another 
£.8,000,000 is planned by his department. Munitions 
plant construction in Canada actually under way or com- 
pleted represented a sum of about £.24,000,000, and this, 
with the new facilities mentioned above, would have a 
productive capacity perhaps exceeding £,160,000,000 per 
annum. Figures like this dispose, once and for all, of the 
futile propaganda put about by the Nazis, just before the 
war started, that the British Empire was on the point of 
dissolving into its component parts. Naturally, details 
as to the exact nature of the munitions manufactured, or 
about to be manufactured, at any one group of the new 
plants must remain a secret; but it is permissible to state 
that at least two new chemical plants are now under con- 
struction; one for the chemicals used in the making of 


gas masks, the other for those employed in putting up 
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smoke screens. Industrial chemists who remember the 


makeshift methods that often had to be used at the begin- 
ning of the last war will be amused and not a little 
heartened by the contrast with the orderly progress of 
the present day; and though, of course, we must expect 
to hear a grouse or two now and again, and come up 
against a hitch or so occasionally, there can be no doubt 
that the wheels of Empire war industry are turning to 
good purpose. 


Wholesale Prices in August 


HE Board of Trade Index Number for wholesale 


prices of industrial materials and manufactures for 


the month of August is [42.3 (1930 100); for chemicals 


and oils the figure is 118.9; for iron and steel 163.5; and 
for non-ferrous metals 


123.6. Compared with the July 


heures, that for chemicals and oils represents an increase 
of 0.4 per cent.; that for iron and steel a decrease of 0.2 
per cent.; and that for non-ferrous metals a decrease ol 
0.2 per cent. In the past twelve months (that is, since 
August, 1939), the respective increases are 27.8, 27.1 
and 22.7 per cent. It will be noted that there is 
uniformity in the rise in cost of the raw materials of the 


less 


chemical and metallurgical industries than was the case 
with the comparisons between July, 1940, and July, 19309. 
There were few changes in chemical and oil prices in 
August, the most marked being an increase of about 5 
per cent. for sulphuric acid following an increase in the 
maximum price schedule authorised by 
Supply. 


the Ministry of 
while 


the 


Fertilisers were rather dearer, coal tar 


products cheapened. Prices of the items in miscel- 


laneous group were mostly unchanged, 
Basic Slag Supplies 
HE heavy demand on basic slag for land improvement 
the slag in 


recent weeks, but it has now been decided to make slag 
available in the 6 


has caused some delay in deliveries of 
and 7 per cent. categories, instead 
of restricting it to slag not below 8 per cent. The effect 
roughly another 
Some 600,000 tons of basic slag should be 


of this will be to increase supplies by 
100,000 tons. 
available in the coming twelve months and arrangements 
have also been made to increase supplies of superphos- 
phate by 50 per cent. It is a popular belief that the in- 
creased output of munitions means increased supplies of 
this slag, which is a by-product of steelmaking, but shells 
and bombs burst better if the metal is not too pure, and 
so the output of slag is not in direct proportion to in- 


creased production of munitions. 








New Control Orders 


Import of Turpentine 

Hk Board of Trade announces that the Open General 
Licence authorising the importation of turpentine and 
pine oil has been revoked with effect from September 9. In- 
dividual licences will now be required for the importation 
of these commodities except in the case of goods proved to 
the satisfaction of H.M. and Excise to have been 
dispatched to this country before September 9, and which are 
imported into the United Kingdom before November o, 1940. 
Applications for licences to import turpentine or pine oil 
should be addressed, together with a statement of the impor- 


(customs 


ter’s past trade in the goods in question, to the Import Licens- 
ing Department. Forms on which the statement of past trade 
should Be given will be provided on application to the Import 
Licensing Department, forms of application for licences are 
also obtainable from the Department o 


lt.M 


from the 


— 


(omnces Oo 


Collectors of Customs and Excise. 
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OZONE IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Sterilisation, Oxidation, and Air Purification 
by A. E. WILLIAMS, F.C.S. 


N war time it is often difhcult to obtain some types of raw 

material used in chemical and allied processes; others may 
be of poorer quality through prolonged storage or other 
cause. All of them are dearer, and this calls for a greater 
appreciation of the necessity for their economical use. It is 
not always realised that an average factory can, and often 
does, lose thousands of pounds yearly, possibly by carrying 
out processing in an impure atmosphere, or maybe by con- 
tamination through the conveyance of bacteria from one set 
of processes to another. As is well known, the efficiency cf 
ozone lies in its great oxidising power, but it is only com- 
paratively recently, after extensive research work in various 
countries, that we have become aware of the efficacy of ozone 
in destroying bacteria, spores, etc. So great is the destruc- 
tive power of ozone for certain types of bacteria that even 
when a liquid or a powder, for example, is badly con- 
taminated and mould and mildew are present, such materials 
can be effectively sterilised with ozone, Its use for sterilisa 
tion purposes is cheaper than any chemical process, and tt 
has the advantage of not using up chemicals which may be 
required in the war effort. 

In the works of a manufacturing chemist may often be 
found raw materials of a starchy nature, possibly a cereal 
starch or flour, or maybe one of the many root starches. Al! 
such materials are liable to become contaminated with bac- 
teria, particularly a very persistent type, Sacterium 
amylobacter, which may have been lying dormant in the 
-uitable 
external physical conditions for its development; or it may 


material since its manufacture, awaiting only 
have been transmitted through the atmosphere from adjacent 
materials of a similar nature. In either case its presence in 
the material will soon become known. In a powder it causes 
a grey-green discoloration which spreads rapidly, under 
favourable conditions, until the whole stock of material is 
fouled and unusable; while in a starchy liquor it shows as a 
film of mildew on the surface. There are several well-known 
methods of destroying such bacteria by chemical means, but 
none of these is applicable to edible products. They may 
also be destroyed by heat, but unfortunately the necessary 
temperature required also dextrinises the starch, niaking it 
unfit for many purposes, not to mention the excessive cost of 
such a thermal method of destruction. , 

In such a case the use of ozone offers an ideal solution 


~_ 


O 
the problem, for with this no harmful chemicals are present. 
When the contaminated starchy product is in the form cf 
liquor any mildew at the surface should be carefully removed 
by skimming; a current of strongly ozonised air is then 
blown into the liquor, with sufficient pressure to agitate :t 
thoroughly. ‘This blowing with ozone is continued for en 
hour or so, when the liquor is allowed to settle, the clean 
liquor being afterwards decanted from the dark deposit at 
the bottom of the vessel. 


Sterilisation of Powder 


The sterilisation of a badly contaminated powder is a 
more difficult proposition, and whenever possible this should 
be made into the form of a liquor and sterilised as above. 
To sterilise a powder it is necessary to bring every particle 
of it into direct contact with the ozone for a short period. 
There are various methods of doing this, such as blowing 
the powder, while in a revolving drum, against a silk gauze 
outlet, the mesh of which is fine enough to hold the powder 
while releasing the used air. It is usually not practicable 
to separate the sterilised deposit from the sound material 
without washing and redepositing the starchy layer. When 
this is impracticable it is sometimes possible to adumbrate 
the sterilised discoloration by the normal use of a pigment 
or dye, as in the manufacture of toilet creams and powders. 


Manutacturers of patent medicines and other mixtures, 
pills, etc., may have on hand stocks of sugar or glucose 
accumulated when these commodities were readily obtain- 
able, and unless stored properly losses on these materials 
can easily occur. With cane sugar, stored in the dry state, 
a gradual decomposition inevitably sets in unless precautions 
are taken to sterilise the surrounding atmosphere. Glucose 
syrup is particularly susceptible to foreign yeasts or spores 
contained in the average industrial atmosphere; fermenta- 
tion of the sugar occurs and renders it unfit for its intended 
purpose. lwo of these foreign yeasts, Mycoderma and 
forula, are specially liable to be present on the surface of 
ripe fruit, etc. So that in the vicinity of a fruit-market, for 
example, or wherever fruit is present in quantity, there is 
considerable risk of sugar infection from this source. The 
action of these foreign yeasts on sugar is not necessarily to 
produce alcohol and carbon dioxide... Fermentation may 
have proceeded to an advanced stage without much forma- 
tion of alcohol or appearance of yeast growth, but a number 


o 
of other compounds may have been formed which differ little 
in external appearance from the original sugar. Numerous 


tests have shown that the action of such undesirable agents 
on sugar can be inhibited by the use of ozone. Sugar in the 
dry state can be kept immune by storing in an ozonised 
atmosphere; while a liquor of either cane sugar or glucose 
syrup can be kept sterile by occasional blowing with ozonised 
air, although obviously, when such liquors have partly 
undergone chemical decomposition, the damage can only he 
arrested, not repaired. Sugar and starchy materials are only 
two examples of products used in manufacturing chemistry 
which can be effectively sterilised and prevented from decom- 
posing by the use of ozone. Practically any material liable 
to bacterial infection can be so treated. 


Ozone in Manufacture 


The use of ozone as a manutacturing agent is fast becom- 
ing a well-established practice. For example, in the com- 
mercial oxidation of camphene, C,,H,,, to camphor, 
C,.H,,0, ozone—on account of its lower cost—now plays an 
important part, and has practically replaced the older oxida- 
tion method in which dichromate and 
sulphuric acid are the oxidising agents. Ozone also replaces 
more expensive agents in the manufacture of products like 
indigo and iodoform; while the preparation of. ferric 
chloride trom terrous chloride is considerably facilitated by 


potassium 


the use of ozone in place of a nitric-hydrochloric acid mixture. 

In the sphere of synthetic perfumery many of the artificial 
perfumes may be prepared at less cost with ozone as an 
oxidising agent, one example being the formation of 
piperonal, or heliotropine, by the oxidation of piperic acid. 
By the action of ozone on bromine two German chemists have 
recently isolated two oxides of bromine, one, Br,O,, a white 
crystalline solid; another, BrO,, a yellow-coloured solid. 
Commercial outlets for these new compounds have, so far as 
is known, not yet been discovered. 

Many of the numerous oils, fats and waxes can be bleached, 
deodorised, and in the case of ‘* drying ”’ oils such as hnseed, 
thickened, ‘There are, however, certain edible oils and fats 
on which ozone has little bleaching effect, such as olive, 
peanut, palm kernel, and coconut oils; but on darker oils, 
such as palm, whale, and cottonseed, ozone generally has a 
pronounced decolorising effect, for the colour particles in 
these oils are more easily oxidised. It should be pointed out 
in treating such oils with ozone that ozonides are formed 
when unsaturated fatty acids are present and the presence cf 
these ozonides in the oil may be undesirable in its subsequent 
processing and use. Before packing pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts which are vulnerable to bacterial action it is worth 








while to ** blow out ” each bottle or other deep container with 
ozonised air before filling. 

Compared with other agents used in chemistry the amount 
work is comparatively 
small, one of the main reasons being that in the average 


ol research carried on with ozone 


laboratory there is no ready means of producing ozone, and 
More- 


over, many promising new ideas and processes have never 


it cannot be ordered in a packet from the wholesaler. 
gone beyond the laboratory stage because their originators 
than not the 
quality of ozone produced for the experiments was to blame; 


judged them to be failures, when more often 
for unless an efhcient apparatus is used for ozone generation 
the gas will contain oxides of nitrogen, and in addition the 
ozone will probably be decomposed at its source—by the heat 
at the point where it 1s 
modern ozone 


they now produce miniature 


of generation—before it arrives 


required to do its work. Manutacturers of 
plant have recognised this and 
use in experimental work as well 2s 
The 


ozone generators fol 
plants to cope with any industrial problem. 


accompanying diagrams illustrate typical equipment, in this 


large! 


case by Ozonair, |.td., now in use in the chemical and drug 
trades. 
Fig. a shows an outfit suitable for large-scale laboratory 


work, and also for manufacturing purposes where a large 


output of ozone is not required. It is practically automatic 


and the air volume can be altered as desired, thus varying 


the concentration of ozone. The apparatus comprises an air 
filter and an air drier, a small pressure positive air blower 
the This 


and an automatic 


which the air into receiver. 


receiver is fitted 
release valve which can _ be adjusted to a suitable pressure, 


and motor pumps 


with a pressure 


gauge 
usually 14 to 2 lb./sq. in. As ozone generators always work 
on alternating current the converter is only required when 
the mains supply is d.« he transtormer serves to step up 
the mains voltage to that required by the electrodes of the 
is generally considerably higher than 


ozoniser; this voltage 


the mains When «in operation the cleaned and 


pressure 
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i, lar Cleaner. B, Drier. ©, Air Pump. D, Air Receiver. 


ix, Ozomser. F, Suitchboard for D.C, Supply. G, Motor. 
/1, Air Meter. 1, Converter. |, Transformer. K, Cotton 
ool. L, Rubber. M, Pumice. N. Relief Valve. O, Discs 


for Regulating Volume of Air, placed between Flanges, P, 
Circulating \Vater Inlet. Q, High Tension Cables. R, 


Ozonised Atr Outlet. S, Circulating Water Outlet. 
4 


dried air is drawn into the air pump and delivered into the 
receiver, and, with the pump running at a set speed, the 
supply of air will always be maintained at a prearranged 
receiver to the ozoniser 
These 
discs are each perforated with a small hole adjusted to pass 


the 
through a pipe in which can be inserted a metal] disc. 


pressure. The air passes from 


a certain volume of air at the prearranged pressure. It is 
insert the giving the 
required volume, and the apparatus works automatically, 
supplying 


only necessary, therefore, to disc 


ozonised air at a predetermined concentration. 
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his type of ozoniser yields as much as 16 grams of ozone 
per cubic metre of air, or 8000 parts per million by volume. 
The ozonise1 metal tank which is cooled 
by water for low ozone concentrations, and preferably by a 


is contained in a 


freezing mixture of ice and salt or similar mixture for higher 
concentrations. But under ordinary climatic conditions, say 
at temperatures under 70° F., the use of the cooling tank is 
unnecessary except for the highest concentrations. The 
capacity of the apparatus at its highest concentration is about 
25 litres of ozonised air per minute, with a correspondingly 
larger volume at lower concentrations, ‘The efficiency of a 
small apparatus like this is not so high as that of the larger 


plants. ‘This small type gives about 25 grams of ozone tor 
every kilowatt of electricity used, representing = an 


expenditure of about one penny in most districts. 


Fig. 2 shows diagrammatically a system of air purification 
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1, Atomisers. C, Converler. LD), Drain. F, Fan. Al, Motor. 


O, Osone Generator. S. Switchboard. 7, Transformer. \l, 


Vater Supply. 


by ozone as applied to a three-storey factory. In this arrange 


ment not only is the au entering the workroom sterilised by 


admixture with a suitable amount of ozone, but any dis 


agreeable odours arising from manufacturing operations can, 
simultaneously, be destroyed. The plant consists of two po 


tions, one tor the ozonisation of the air as it enters, whence 


it is conveyed to the difierent floors by ducts with outlets cet 
the 
The inlet plant comprises an ozone 


convenient positions; and one for treatment of the a1 
as it leaves the building. 
generator of large capacity with its essential auxiliary equip 
ment and a fan for delivering the ozonised air through the 
building. As the ozonised air sweens through the building 


it is drawn out at the far end through a simular series of 
ducts and passed through one or more chambers wherein it 
water. <A the 
through these washing chambers and before it is exhausted 


necessary to 


is washed by atomised fan draws used air 


at atmosphere it may again be ozonised when 


destroy remaining odours. An alternative arrangement for a 
factory in a congested area, but where no foul odours are to 
be destroyed, would be to insert the washing apparatus on 
the inlet end of the equipment, thus purifying the air before 
ozonising for the factory. A heater or a cooler may also be 
inserted in the system to maintain the working atmosphere 
at any required temperature. 

In works where the genera! sterilisation of the atmosphere 
is not regarded as necessary but where ozone is required for 
process work only, the ozone generator is essentially the 
same, but the whole of the equipment can be confined to one 
corner of the premises or housed in an outer building. It is 
then only necessary to lead a pipe to the point where the 
ozonised air is required. 

For the sterilisation of liquids, the bleaching of oils and 
the ozone in the 
ozonised air must naturally be stronger. The efficiency of 
work is about 


for similar purposes concentration of 
the larger generators used for this 
of ozone per kilowatt. But 


150 grams 
for the general sterilisation of a 
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factory atmosphere, where the object is to prevent bacterial 
contamination taking place between atmosphere and_ pro- 
ducts and to destroy odours, the concentration can be much 
lower. Under these conditions the generator will yield 
about 300 grams of ozone per kilowatt, enough to sterilise 
about eight million cubic feet of air, 


Estimation of Ozone 


Many of the text-books on analytical chemistry either do 
not include the estimation of ozone or else give methods 
Which are not easy of application in a poorly equipped 
laboratory. ‘The following method gives suthciently accurate 
results tor everyday use and is simple to perform. When 
ozonised air is passed into a neutral solution of potassium 
iodide, iodine is liberated from the latter in proportion to 
the amount of ozone present in the sample under test. The 
liberated iodine is then acidified and titrated with standard 
sodium thiosulphate solution. The equations concerned in 
the reactions are: 2K1+0,+H,O0=2KOH +I, +0, ; and 
2Na.,S,0,+ I,+2KOH + H,SO,=2NaHSO,+2Nal+ K.S+ 
H.S.O,. 

from the above equations it will be seen that :— 


i c.c. Of N/10 Na,S.0O,=0.0024 gm. of Oy. 


A suitable volume of the sample, depending on the amount 
of O, likely to be present, is drawn through the KI solution, 
then an equivalent of H,SO, is added to the KI] solution. The 
mixture is now titrated with the N/1o thiosulphate. It is 
usual to express the amount of ozone in grams per cubic 
metre. The use of starch-iodide paper, which may _ be 
obtained trom most laboratory furnishers in books, like litmus 
paper, affords a speedy means of ascertaining the 
approximate amount of ozone present, and this method has 
the advantage of being easily applied by an inexperienced 
workman. A number of standard test papers are prepared 
by exposing the starch-iodide paper to known amounts of 
ozone, Which colours the paper different shades of blue, 
according to the strength of ozone present. These standard 
papers are then carefully preserved in a sealed glass vessel. 
By comparing the colour of the paper used in the test with 
the standard paper a rough idea of the proportion of ozone 
present can be formed. 








British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 


RADING conditions in the general chemical market may be 

charactensed as steady. Dealers in most departments are 
receiving a-good enquiry, mostly for quantities limited to spot or 
nearby requirements, and the makers’ deliveries against existing 
contracts are proceeding along normal lines. ‘Though the market 
generally does not display any special feature, interest is being 
maintained in the majority of the day to day items. A good call 
is being put through for lead oxides, most of the heavy acids, and 
the bulk of the soda products. Values throughout are maintained 
at recent levels, and the undertone is firm, 

MancHester.—Whilst generally steady to firm, no price changes 
of any consequence have been reported on the Mancnester chemical 
market during the past week. Textile chemicals have been in fair 
demand from the Lancashire and Yorkshire cotton end woollen 
trade, and with a few exceptions contract deliveries to most of 
the other leading industrial outlets have been reasonably satisfac- 
tory. A moderate volume of fresh booking has been reported here 
during the past week. Most of the light coal-tar products are on 
a very firm price basis and meet with a good demand; cresylic 
acid, however, is suffering from a dearth of export busimess and 
values have further given way. 


Price Changes 


Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 93d. to 1s. 7d. per lb., according to 
quality. 

Barytes.— best white bleached, £6 13s. 6d. per ton. 

Cadmium Sulphide.—5s. 5d. to 6s. 6d. per Ib. 

Cresylic Acid.—\iancnester: Pale, 99/100%, 2s. 4d. per g 

India Rubber Substitutes.— White 63d. to 83d. per lb.; « 
to 6d. per Ib. 

Mineral Rubber, ‘‘ Rupron,’’— £16 to £18 per ton. 

Sulphur.—£17 to £15 per ton d/d; precip. B.P. £3 9s. per ewt. 

Wood Naphtha.— Solvent, 5s. per gal. 


lark, 54d. 


—_ 
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Sir Harold Carpenter 
p 

With regret THE CHEMICAL AGE records the death of Sir 
Henry Cort Harold Carpenter, F.R.S., M.A. (Oxtord), Ph.D. 
(Leipzig), Hon.A.R.S.M., Hon.D.Sc. (Wales), a metallurgist 
with an international reputation who had held the Chair of 
Metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines, South Kensington, 
for more than 25 years. He was found dead on Saturday in 
a stream at Clyne Valley, Swansea, after being reported 
missing the previous day. 

Born on February 6, 1875, Sir Harold Carpenter was a 
descendant of Henry Cort, inventor of the puddling process 
for converting cast into wrought iron. From St. Paul’s 
School and Eastbourne College he went up to Oxford and 
eained a first-class in Natural Science in 1896. He was re 
search Fellow and demonstrator at Owens College, Man 
chester, for three years from 1898, and then went to the 
National Physical Laboratory, at the time of its foundation, 
as head of its chemical and metallurgical departments, hold- 
ing this position for four years. Returning to Manchester, 





Sir Harold Carpenter. 


he became professor of metallurgy in the Victoria University 
and after spending six months in America he went in 1914 to 
the Roval School of ‘Mines, London, where he took up a 
similar appointment. 

In 1918 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society and 
received his knighthood in 1tg29. He was president of the 
Institute of Metals from i918 to 1920; from 1934 to 1935 be 
was president of the Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, which had awarded him its gold medal in 1932; and 
from 1935 until 1937 he was president of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, from whom he had received the Carnegie gold 
medal in 1905 and the Bessemer Gold Medal in 1931. The 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
made him an honorary member in 1938, in recognition of his 
‘‘ distinguished achievements in the field of metallurgy as 
an investigator, teacher, administrator, and organiser and 
director of research.’ In March this year he was chosen by 
the Japan Metallurgy Society as winner of the Honda Prize 
a gold cup and £300. He was the first foreigner to be so 
honoured. 

In addition to contributing to the Proceedings of the Royal 





Society and the Journals of the Iron and Steel Institute, the 


[Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the Institute of Metals 
and the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, he was the 
author, with Dr. J. M. Robertson, of an important book pub 
lished in 1939 under the title of ‘‘ Metals,’’ a work dealing 
with industrially useful metals and alloys. 

A verdict of ‘‘ Death from asphyxia due to being drowned 
by falling into a stream following a heart attack ’’ was 
recorded at the inquest on Sir Harold on ‘Tuesday. 
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NOTES FROM WORKS SAFETY JOTTINGS 


Precautions with Acids and Alkalies 


by JOHN 


\E of the most prominent hazards of the chemical indus 
try is concerned with the handling of acids. It is a hazard 
continuously present and. moreover, is nol confined strictly 


to works engaged in the manufacture of chemicals, but applies 


equally to many of the chemical-using industries where acids 
are used in treatment or processing, as in the case of metal 
ple SE iv and syntheti hbre manutacture, The majority ot 
isks ale avoided by the provision Ol suitable gloves, boots 
and goggles, and, where necessary, by complete outfits of acid 
Cs1sting clothing (loves and goggles must not be merely 
i lade their use must be entorced if there is any tendenc\ 


of workers to work without the mM, although no one 


vho has experienced or witnessed a serious burn will require 
hurthe warning. 

he provision of suitable gloves and goggles, from among 
thie Varietl available. can be left safely in the hands o1 the 
makers, whose experience over a number of years is to be 
Nie] ly respected One maker of gloves has had well ove 


fifty years’ experience of the industries to which they have 


been supplied, and he points out that since he sold 
his first pair of industrial gloves employers have come to 
realise that the hands of the worker are a matter of deep 
concern tor the efine enc of the service he is to give. To be 


right, the gloves must meet the requirements of the worke1 


so far as unimpaired dexterity is concerned. They must also 
have long-wearing qualities to make them economical in use. 
Resistance to the corrosive action OT alkalies as well as acids 
Is demanded. and if this is not stressed the satety of the 
worker is only partly achie\ ed. To provide gloves of cheap 
quality is talse economy, and the trying ot one clove aitel 


ther until the rig] 


t one has been found Cal prove a costly 


pusmess 


| he Same Fé marks apply TO vorgles and boots. and 
uthts of 


complete acid-resisting clothing, with particula 


reference to boots. 


(,oe ales aAT¢ needed TO pit vent splashes OT corrosive liquid 


reaching the eyes, and to do this effectively they must be pro 


perly s! ielded at the sides and have provision tO] ventilation, 

nless a totally-enclosed pattern be demanded with anti-muist 
ing Teatures for Giving t he proper aegree Ol protection against 
inritant vapours and dust-laden alr. Spurting and splashing 
Ot acids can be wholly, unexpected, and the direction Ol the 
acid thrown up is likely to vary with the position in which 
the worker is holding his head at the precise moment. So 
lar as =purting irom joint and glands on plant ls concerned, 
the risk is greatly reduced—if not altogether eliminated—by 


careiul attention to plant maintenance. 


Where a worker thinks he should be provided with goggles, 
vloves or boots, he should ask for them, if they have not been 
ipplied:; the oversight may be due to circumstances imper- 


fectly realised. This is a general rule which is applicable to 
ntters, 
bricklayers and other craitsmen, as well as 
called 
position or to pass frequently through a 
the works lt is 


all employees at works, especially to electricians. 


labourers. who 


ntermittentlyv be upon to wo! k in a hazardous 


hazardous part ol 
this in mind as a desirable 


wel] to beal 


works safetv rules. 


Plant men should be ready to 


warn fitters and others of the risks that may exist, especially 


where repairs have been urgently called for and the fitter who 


attends is not one accustomed to regular work about the plant 
‘| here 8 indeed. SO many minol aspects O! this subject ot 
making things safe to the fullest 


thor 


can well happen in writing 


extent, that the merging 


of serious ight into the obvious, or excessively cautious, 


upon the subject Nevertheless, 


it is only by different modes of expression that dangers which 


CREEVEY 


exist to varying degrees can really be impressed upon workers 
kor 


dangerous on the legs (a 


and employers alike. instance, the splashing of acids 
is especially that 
] 


~Ttressed 1n the case ot tar ac ids al COKE oven ly product works 


point must be 


+ 


and tor adequate protection there are thigh boots, worn with 


Ol] without a rubbe: apron. 
* *K * 
rhe nature and treatment of chemical burns has heen the 
subject ot a detailed pamphlet Industrial Satety Series. 
Chem. 3) issued by the National Safety Council in the United 
states With chemical burns, a distinct trom heat burns, 


there is likely to be absorption O} the products, and conse 


quent tissue destruction. which may become manitest on the 


third Ol fourth da\ attel the mishap. his mav. cause serous 
illness although in the meantime the to be 


Serious 


patient appears 


recovering <atistactorily. burns irom corrosive 


liquids niust therefore be treated with three distinct objects 
and this must 
fluid the 


necessary to prevent 


In view. First, it is necessary to relieve pain 


be done immediately secondly the loss oO} trom 


. 


tissue must be controlled : thirdly. . .s 


the absorption OT poisonous substances which may have serl- 


ous after-effects. 


soaked, it must be removed 


Should the clothing become 
immediately . but care should be 


taken to keep the person 


Warm. W ith the burned alr@a exposed, any acid O] alkali 
Which remains must be removed by water, used « oplous ly 


but gently, and warm water if procurable without delay. A 


eentle stream of water should be directed upon the Injury, 


as this is the most effective for completely washing out the 


last traces of corrosive. 
the 
sultable protection such as a 


‘The injured area is then treated in 


much SaAInNC Way aS a heat burn and covered with SOTnC 


water-soluble jelly. To apply 


al neutralisins course ot the 


g agent in washing is sometimes of 
advantage, but not so important as elhcient washing with 
water alone. Kreshly-made tannic acid solution may be 


applied to severe burns: alternatively, a tannic acid jelly. 


This treatment controls the pain very satistactorily. and in 


the case of a severe burn it contracts the tissue and fixes the 


products of tissue destruction so that risk of abs orption into 
Violet in the 


ve 


the blood stream is eliminated. Gentian form 


of a jelly has also been recommended. Injuries (result 
should 


water in bulk should not 


ing irom the absence oO} suitable cre voles) he treated 


with a gentle spray of warm wate 


be poured direct upon the eyeball. ‘The use of a neutralising 


increase the damave to the eye. unless used 


Atte 


agent will often 


extremely dilute. washing, an antiseptic ointment 


should be applied. 


with water is the most effective 


’ ! } 


and must be qaone 


Washing 


burns 1rom ac ids and alkalies. 


way of treating 


without delay. 


For this reason an ample supply of clean water, preferably 


uke Walt, should be availal le mn the immediate vicinity ot 


patrts oO} the vorks whe re af id handling hazards aTe likely tO 
occur. This water should be available in two ways. First, 


a jet of gentle proport ion projecting upwards over a wash 


basin, for treatment of eye injuries: secondly, a shower from 


overhead. oO} ample Impact © penetrate al worker’s clothes 
when he is standing beneath it. In both cases the flow of 
watel should be arranged to start by pressure Ot the teet 


mn standing upon a platform at the appointed place, al quick 


opening valve delivering water from a 14 to 


inch pipe 


the case of the shower so that the worke 


being provided i 


, 


is immediately deluged with water on reaching the position 


I flective washing is vPene! bly iwnalled by the return of a 


healthy glow to the myured part of thie kan 
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General News 
From Week to Week 


AMONG THE BIG GIFTS received at the Mansion House for 
the Lord Mayor's London Air-Raid Distress Fund were £5000 
euch from Imperial Chemical Industries and from Lever Brothers 
and Unilever, 





PHENOTHIAZINE is reported in The Pharmaceutical Journal 
as having been introduced as an etfective veterinary anthel- 
mintic for farm stock. This, described as ‘‘ a pale Jemon 
vellow, tasteless powder ’’ is presumably phenthiazine = or 
thiodiphenyvlamine, whose salts are among the parent sub- 
stunces ol the closed-ring quinone dies. 


From SEPTEMBER 30, the temporary head office address ot 
the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., will be: Oakley Manor, Belle 
Vue Road, Shrewsbury, Shropshire. The telegraphic address, 
‘ Cryolite Shrewsbury,’ and telephone number, Shrewsbury 
1451, will be unchanged (telephone number for Sales, Planning 
and Publicity Departments : Shrewsbury 4474). 

(JUESTIONS AFFECTING INDUSTRIAL SCIENTISTS and techni- 
clains will be discussed at a conference in Glasgow on September 
21 by the Association of Scientific Workers. Professor F. J. 
Wilson will be the chairman, and Professor H. Levy will open 
the proceedings with a veneral survey, of the problems of scien- 
tists employed in industry. Salaries, hours, and other employ- 
ment problems will be considered. Among the speakers will be 
Mr. H. S. Corran, Dr. G. D. Muir, Mr. C. A. Oakley, and Mr. 
J. F. Wallace. 


Foreign News 


THe First AMERICAN PLANT for the production of ammonium 
thiocyanate crystals is now being built by the Koppers Co. for 
astern Gas and Fuel Associates, Everett, Mass., U.S.A. 


Tue GENERAL Cuemicat Co. of America has begun manu- 
lacture of potassium cyanide, a chemical formerly imported into 
the United States from Germany. 

A NEW PLANT on a 138-acre site near Detroit, Michigan, is 
beiny built by the Monsanto Chemical Co., and is expected to be 
in operation by the middle of next year. Its production will 
Include sodium salts of phosphoric acids. 

ACCORDING TO INFORMATION RECEIVED from the Registrar- 
General of Statistics, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States, Singapore, the total exports of sticklac from Singapore 
to countries outside Malaya during the month of May, 1940, 
amounted to 72.28 tons valued at 510.489, 


OPINION IS DIVIDED as to whether last week’s explosion 
at the Hercules Powder Co.’s plant at Kenvil, New Jersey, was 
due to accident or to malice. The death rol] so tar caused by 
the explosion of 16,000 Ib. of smokeless powder is 47, and of 
the 250 injured eight are in a critical condition. 


THE FIRST FEW HUNDRED POUNDS of metallic cerium have 
been produced at Shawinigan Falls by Shawinigan Chemicals, 
Lid. The operation involves the electrolysis ot cerium chloride, 
ana | smal] plant has been constructed and is in operation. 
This is the first production in Canada of this element on a 
commercial basis. 


THe MINING AND ORGANIC CHEMICALS Division of Canadian 
Industries, Lid., Montreal, has opened new dyestuffs labora- 
tories, sample rooms and a warehouse in buildings acquired from 
another division of the company. The new department will 
replace the existing laboratory and warehouse, and will mainly 
serve the textile industries and pulp and paper manufacturers. 


QRE-REFINING PLANT of the Cuban-American Manganese 
Corporation, neur Santiago de Cuba, controlled by the Freeport 
Sulphur Co., an American corporation, is to be expanded by 
one-third by the end of the year, uccording to a statement issued 
by Mr. Langbourne M. Williams, junr., president of the com- 
pany, bringine the capacity up to 130,000 tons low-grade 
banvganese ore, 


A COMPANY with A caAprran of £15,000 has been registered 
in Melbourne, and a plant is now being erected near Sydney 
with a capacity for producing 2000 tons of pure aluminium a 
year. This follows the discovery by Sydney research chemists 
of a process for the extraction of aluminium from bauxite which 
is expected to make possible the production of large quantities 
of the metal in this COUNTY, 


Personal Notes 


Mr. ARTHUR WORTHINGTON, manager of John Smith, Jun., 
Ltd., Great Lever Chemical Works, has been appointed a 
magistrate for Bolton, 


MR. CHARLES BROTHERTON, of Brotherton and Co., Ltd., 
ammonia and tar distillers, Leeds, has contributed a cheque 
for £250,000 towards Leeds War Weapons Week, represent: 
ing an interest-free loan of that amount. 


Mr. D. G. SEVASTOPULO, of Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Ltd., 
Calcutta, has been nominated by the Bengal Chamber cf 
Commence for a further term of office as a representative 
of the shellac export trade on the Governing Body of the 
Indian Lac Cess Committee. 


Mr. JOSEPH WAINWRIGHT, who has just retired from Lever 
Brothers, Ltd., Port Sunlight, had been connected with the 
firm since it began operations in Warrington 52 years ago, 
starting as an office boy at the Warrington works in 1885, 
where his father was chief soap boiler. 


The marriage took place at Urswick Parish Church, last 
Saturday, of Mr. JOHN WRiGHT, of Little Urswick, and 
Miss D. E. Smithers, of Earlsfield, London. Mr. Wright is 
a research chemist on the staff of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, London, and at the moment is engaged on 
Government work. 


Mr. T. PENNY, the new director of Lever Brothers, Port 
Sunlight, was works production manager until recently. Mr. 
Penny began his business career with Joseph Watson and 
Sons, Ltd., Leeds, in 1912. In 1929 he became general works 
manager at the works of Christopher Thomas and Bros., 
Ltd., Bristol. 


OBITUARY 
Mr. ERNEST TWEEDLE, of Runcorn, supply manager at the 
Castner Kellner works until his retirement last year owing 
to ill-health, died last week at Birkenhead, aged 60. 


Mr. THOMAS HANSON, director and secretary of Sir S. A. 
Sadler, Ltd., colliery owners and chemical manufacturers of 
Middlesbrough, died recently in that city, aged 69. Mr. 
Hanson had been with the firm 55 years, and had been a 


director for 37 years. 


Mr. THOMAS LAXTON, for nearly half a century the pro- 
prietor of a chemical business in Sutton, St. Helens, has 
died at St. Annes-on-Sea, in his 8oth year. The founder cf 
a chemical works in Preston some 50 years ago, he disposed 
of that business in 1920, and finally retired ten years since. 


Mr. W. D. WILLIAMS, an executive of |. Bibby and Sons, 
Ltd., Liverpool, and chairman of the Regional Seed Crushers 
Committee, died at Wallasey on September 7, at the age cf 
48. He was elected vice-president of the Liverpool Seed, 
Oil Cake and General Produce Association of Liverpool last 
January. 


7 
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DR. JAMES FLACK Norris, President of the American 
Chemical Society in 1925-27 and professor of organic 
chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, died 
recently at Cambridge, Mass., aged 69. In _ i1gIg, as 
lieutenant-colonel in the U.S. Chemical Warfare Service, ne 
was in charge of that department’s work in England and 
inspected German poison-gas factories. He was elected a 
member of the Royal Institute in 1925. 


MR. EDWARD WILLIAM Lucas, C,'B.E., F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Ph.C., who died suddenly at Ealing last Monday, aged 76, 
Was managing director of John Bell, Hills & Lucas, Ltd., 
wholesale chemists and manufacturers of colloid prepara- 
tions, of Oxford Works, Worsley Bridge Road, London, 
S.E.26. He first joined the firm fifty-two years ago, and 
though he retired from active work in 1930, remained on 
the board of directors until his death. He was awarded the 
C.B.E. in recognition of his work in connection with anti- 
gas appliances during the war of tgt4-1918. 





Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 2] days after its creation, otherwise it shali 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the total 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 


MXKAU PRODUCTS, LTD., London, E., paint manufacturers, 
etc. (M., 21/9/40.) September 5, £2000 debentures, ranking in 
priority to debenture dated February 19, 1937; charged on stock-in- 
trade, work in progress, book debts and cash, including uncalled 
capital. *£7500. March 20, 1940. 

MORRIS, MITCHELL AND CO., 
manufacturers. (M., 21/9/40.) September 5, charge, to National 
Provincial Bank, Ltd., securing all moneys due or to become due 
to the Bank; charged on a contract; also September 5, £2000 
debenture, to Branch Nominees, Ltd.; general charge, 

TOWNLEY CHEMICAL CO., L'TD., Manchester. (M., 21/9/40.) 
September 6, £1000 debentures ; 


NiELEX PRODUCTS, LTD., London, W., dealers in plastic 
materials. etc. (M.. 21/9/40.) September 1, series of £5000 deben 
present (2612 10s.: general charge. 


LTD... London. E.. celluloid 


general charge. 


tures, Isstle 


County Court Judgments 


WHITE. REGINALD C., 575 Eastern Avenue. 
21/9/40.) letroleum technologist. F390 3s. 5d. 

CURWEN-MILLER CO., LTD.. 
Bristol. (C.C.J., 21/9/40. ) Paint 
July 12. 


Ilford. (ok om pe 
July 29. 


R/O. 40 Newfoundland Street. 
manutacturers. £22 19s. 4d. 


Winding -Up Petition 
Rk. G. HARBOTT AND ©CO., LTD. (W.U.P., 21/9/40.) A 


petition for the winding-up of this company by the High Court of 
Justice was, on August 27 presented to the Court by E. Cowles, 
lumited, and is to be heard at the Roval Courts of Justice on 
October 14. 


Companies Winding-Up' 

MILFORD PRODUCTS COMPANY, LTD. (C.W.U., 21/9/40.) 
by reason of its liabilities, Mr. Percy Cardwell, A.S.A.A., of Messrs. 
Poppleton and Appleby, of | Street, Shetheld, nominated 
liquidator. 


George 


Companies Winding-Up Voluntarily 
LANCASTER PAINT AND VARNISH CO., LTD. (C.W.U.V., 


21/9/40.) General meeting of members at the offices of the 
Leyland Paint and Varnish Co., Ltd., Northgate, Leyland, on 
Monday, October 14, 1940, at 11 a.m. 








Company News 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., is maintaining its interim 
ordinary dividend at 3 per cent., less tax, for the fourth successive 


year. The final dividend last 
vear's payment 8 pet 


year was 5 per cent., making the 


cent. Dividend payable on December 2. 


The Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., is paying a dividend of 5 
per cent., less tax, for the year ended June 30. This is the smallest 
distribution for many years and compares with 20 per cent. 
distributed last year. 


The Directors of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., announce 
that they have declared in respect of the trading vear ending 
December 31, 1940, an interim dividend of 3 per cent, actual on the 
issued ordinary stock of the Company. This dividend will be pay 
able, less tax, on December 2, to stockholders on the register on 
September 19. 1940. 


The Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., announves a reduction in profits 
as a result of operations during the year ended June 30 last. 
‘Trading profit, etc., totalled £54 9435, compared with £134,950, and 
the net profit at £11,167 was £32,099 less than a year ago. A 
dividend of 4 per cent. on the preference shares will be paid com 
pared with 5 per cent. in 1938-39. Carry forward, £8833 lower 
at £41,658. 
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New Companies Registered 
W. F. Hawley (Foundry Supplies), Ltd. (363,150).—Private 


company. Capital £250 in £1 shares. Manufacturers of and 
dealers in all materials, requisites and chemicals used in the foundry 
and allied trades. Directors: Wilfred F. Hawley, and Mrs, Emily 
M. Hawley. Registered office: 21 Bennetts Hill, Birmingham. 

Kalium, Ltd. (363,216).—Vrivate company. Capital £100 in £1 
shares. Manufacturers and producers of and dealers in carbonate 
ol potash and caustic potash, etc. Subscribers: John M. Dallas, 
7 Church Crescent, N.10: Arthur Child. Solicitors: Rule & Cooke, 
I58 City Road, E.C.1. Registered office: 1 Oxford Court, Cannon 
Street, [.C.4, 








Chemical Trade Inquiries 


British India.—A firm of agents established at Bombay wishes 
io obtain the representation, on a commission or consignment basis, 
of United Kingdom manufacturers of pharmaceutical and heavy 
chemicals, proprietary medicines, sundries. (Ref. No, 485.) 








Chemical and Allied Stocks and 
Shares 


HE Stock Mxchange Is 
changes brought 
market conditions 


activities to meet the 
frequent air raids, and calm 
have persisted. The volume of business 
remained at a minimum, but sentiment continued to be governed 
chiefly by the absence of liquidation, and share values were little 
changed, although in many instances they were not tested by 
dealings, While it is possible that a certain amount of selling 
pressure may develop in order to provide funds to cover atr-raid 
damage, the general view is that reasonably steady market con- 
ditions are likely to continue; but it is, of realised that, 
under existing conditions, Stock Kxchange must be 
expected to remain at a low ebb. 

An excellent impression has been created by the maintenance of 
the I.C.1. interim dividend at 3 per cent., and the ordinary units 
have been firm at 26s., xd., while the preference units were again 
2ss. The market is very hopeful that the total dividend may be 
kept at 8 per cent., on which basis the yield at the current price 
works out at over 6) per cent. Dunlop Rubber were lower at 
27s. 6d. British Aluminium at 35s. reflected the reduction in the 
interim dividend; the market view is that the total dividend may 
be lowered by 23 per cent. to 10 per ceni., at which, however, a 
satisfactory yield would still be shown. British Oxygen were 
marked down to 57s. 6d. and Triplex Glass at I6s. 3d. were sub- 
stantially lower on balance, the ** cut ’’ in the dividend having 
proved larger than had been generally estimated. 

Despite the inactive conditions on the Stock Exchange, there 
was a firm undertone in shares of companies identified with the 
building and construction trades, on indications that increasing 
demand for their products can be expected. Associated Cement 
were 55s.. Tunnel Cement 27Cs. Od.. and British Plaster Board Ys, 
3d. Pinchin Johnson were easier at 18s., and International Paint 
63s. 9d., while Wall Paper Manufacturers’ deferred units were 
relatively steady at 15s. awaiting publication of the results, 
expected next month. 

In other directions, Imperial Smelting were better at 7s. %d. 
aided by satisfaction with the dividend announced on the _ prefer- 
ence shares. General Refractories 10s, shares were quoted at 6s. 
l4d. ‘Tube Investments were well maintaine! at Sls. 3d. and 
remained firmly held in view of hopes that the final payment may 
be unchanged, but United Stecl were easier at 17s. despite satis- 
faction with the dividend. Dorman Long at 16s, 3d. were virtually 
unchanged, while Staveley shares made the higher price of 38s. 6d. 
on the increase in trading profits shown by the full results for the 
past vear’s working; taxation requires a much increased amount on 
this occasion, and as already announced, the dividend is lowered 
from 10 per cent., tax free, to 8 per cent., tax free. In their 
report the directors state that general trading conditions in all 
departments of the company’s business during the year were good. 
The ordinary units of the Distillers’ company continued to provide 
a steady feature around 55s. 6d.; United Molasses units were little 
changed at 19s. 3d., while Lever & Unilever were 20s. 6d. 

Monsanto Chemicals preference continued at 2s, 3d., 
while William Blythe 3s. shares were 5s. 3Sd., and Greeff 
Chemicals 5s. units around par, but quotations do not appear to 
have been tested by business at the time of writing. | British 
Match at 29s. continued to hold most of their recent advance. 
Although ** ex ’’ their half-yearly payment, British Oil & Cake 
Mills preferred ordinary were little changed at 32s. 6d., and Borax 
Consolidated at 25s. 7d. were unchanged on balance, Interim 
dividend estimates continued to impart firmness to Beechams Pills 
Ys. 6d. deferred shares, which were quoted at 7s. 74d., while 
Griffiths Hughes were slightly better at 7s. Drugs were 
well maintained at 39s. 

‘Shell’ and other oil shares inactive and showed few 
important movements, apart from a small improvement in Trinidad 
Leaseholds. 
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